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THE NEW FAMILY LIFE COORDINATOR 


FROM THE 


With this issue, the family life coordinator begins new 
and, believe, more vigorous life. unanimous vote 
the membership, the Oregon Coordinating Council So- 
cial Hygiene and Family Life has approved the recommen- 
dation its Executive Committee that the Council abol- 
ished and responsibility for publication the journal 
transferred the Brown Trust. 

Actually, the family life coordinator has always, from its 
very conception, been child the Brown Trust, 
nurtured and supported its legitimate but theoretically 
anonymous father. The action the Executive Committee 
and membership the now-defunct Council simply ack- 
parenthood and transfers legal responsibility 
for the child—which the E.C. Brown Trust happy 
accept. 

The new scheme things wil! make difference the 
publication and distribution. The editors will 
the same. Oregon readers will continue receive the 
free charge, courtesy the Brown Trust— 
although they will given opportunity re-affirm 
their interest being the subscription list. Non-Oregon 
members the Pacific Northwest Council Family Rela- 
tions will pay for subscriptions through their regular coun- 
cil dues. And other readers will subscribe the published 
rates. Volume and issue numbers will continue un-inter- 
rupted. 

There will, however, some changes editorial policy 
and emphases. For one thing, the editors hope sharpen 
the signiflcance the title word, coordinator. Originally 
this derived from the coordinating function the Council 
which theoretically sponsored publication the journal. 
The editors now think the title indicating kind 
coordination, bringing into focus, the contributions 
understanding family life education made the 
several disciplines involved the broad field; e.g. psychol- 
ogy, sociology, education, home economics, public health, 
pediatrics, law, etc. addition, coordinating function 
will performed through reporting and interpreting gov- 
ernment and school policies and programs affecting family 
life education—especially the Pacific Northwest. (Ore- 
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gon, Washington, Alaska, Idaho, Montana, and the adja- 
cent Canadian provinces.) Since this implies regional 
rather than strictly local orientation, still further coordi- 
nation will achieved reporting the activities the 
Pacific Northwest Council Family Relations. Finally, 
because the unique position the Brown Trust, 
coordination may fostered more attention its ac- 
tivities than has, perhaps, been given the past. 

But the family life coordinator will not guilty 
“regionalism” despite its orientation. the contrary, 
expect publish materials from all quarters the country 
and read widely without regard for geographical 
lines. this end, are seeking manuscripts from wher- 
ever experience and research offers help and understand- 
ing family life educators. 

This brings the final aspect policy and “flavor” 
the new family life coordinator. greatly desire 
publish journal which will usefully read and studied 
people the family life education firing line—people 
less interested Chi Squares than they are practical 
ideas. don’t scorn traditional “scholarly” articles, re- 
plete with tables and bolstered statistics; but hope 
the tables and statistics will interpreted and digested 
that those who run work the family life field may read 
and understand while they run. other words, coordinator 
articles will not written read solely authors 
other articles, the elite the professionally elite. 
hope publish journal which will stimulate, inform and 
encourage all family life educators from classroom teach- 
ers the primary grades heads graduate school de- 
partments the universities. The editors eagerly solicit 
not only articles and research reports but also news and 
anecdotal essays pertaining family life education from 
everyone, everywhere. 

The publication dates have been revised fit the calen- 
dar year: January, April, July and October. This why 
this issue, volume Numbers and published early. 
The first issue volume will little late; but the 
second issue (in April) should schedule. 


MALE VIRGINS: CONFLICTS AND GROUP SUPPORT AMERICAN CULTURE* 


San Diego State College 


The conflict between the desire for premarital sexual 
intercourse and the social code prohibiting that expression 
felt practically all present-day American youth. This 
conflict intensified because American society not con- 
sistent its attitudes toward the moral code. This am- 
reflected the literature. 

massive weight religious, social, and other authority 
continually brought bear against the acceptance 
premarital intercourse. Mace,' and are 
only few the observers who argue strongly for the ad- 
vantages and desirability premarital chastity. 

the other hand, some scholars like Murdock,* 
and Walker® have stressed the disadvantages virginity 
and perhaps the need for society which will permit 
hetereosexual gratification prior marriage. 

Further conflict fostered our media mass com- 
munication, such movies, advertisements and popular 
magazines which keep turning out profusion material 
sexual matters. Ellis suggests, some these media 
express attitudes that distinctly favor premarital relations 
for 

Sensing the inconsistency attitudes toward the moral 
code, many young men are undoubtedly quandary over 
what significance the code has for them. Many simply ig- 
nore the code, the Kinsey study and other data have 


The present paper based the writer’s doctoral dissertation, 
Selected Attributes, Interpersonal Relations, and Aspects Psycho- 
sexual Behavior One Hundred College Freshman Virgin Men, 
Oregon State College, 1958. Thanks are due Lester Kirken- 
dall, Professor Family who supervised the study, and 
Curtis Avery, Director the Brown Trust, for selecting the 
writer for the Brewn Trust Fellowship which gave him the 
stimulation and the financial support investigate and complete 
the study. 

Assistant Professor Sociology. 

David Mace, “Is Chastity Home Com- 
panion, 76, (September, pp. 36-38. 

Peter Bertocci, The Human Venture Sex, Love, and Mar- 
riage, New York: Association Press, 1950, 85. 

Henry Bowman, Marriage for Moderns, New York: McGraw 
Hill, 1953, pp. 195-196. 

Murdock, Social Structure, New York: Macmillan, 
1949, 261. 

Rene Guyon, Sexual New York: Knopf, 1950, 138, 
202. 

Kenneth Walker, “The Celibate Male,” Practitioner, 172 (April 
1954), pp. 412-413, 

Albert Ellis, The Folklore Sex, New York: Boni, 1951, 28. 


indicated. But those who have ignored the code and those 
who have remained virgin, however, are still confronted 
with the inconsistent attitudes. This inconsistency probably 
fosters much confusion and doubt. 


The Problem and the Method 


This paper presents and evaluates specific data 
sample college men who reported they were sexual 
virgins the time they were interviewed. The purpose 
this study was two-fold, (1) determine the attitude the 
men themselves, and other persons important them, 
toward their virginity, and (2) ascertain whether there 
were any statistically significant differences the variables 
studied between college freshmen who thought 
they were likely remain until marriage (here- 
after virgins) and men who thought they 
were unlikely remain virgin until marriage (hereafter 
called virgins). 

The 100 subjects were selected from singie, male, fresh- 
men volunteers West Coast state college. The author 
asked for volunteers for his study each the Health 
Education classes required for all freshman males. 
was made for each volunteer which time 
the study was further discussed and the volunteer was 
asked had had premarital sexual intercourse. 
reported that had not, was asked participate 
the study, and assured anonymity and privacy interview- 
ing the The writer continued interviewing 
volunteers from the Health Education classes until inter- 
views 100 virgin subjects had been completed. 

Five instruments were used collect the data. These in- 
instruments were semi-structured Interview Schedule, 
Background Questionaire, scales the Degree Sex- 
ual Desire and the Degree Difficulty Exercising 
Control Sexual and the California Psychological 
The significance the data was tested the 
Chi square technique. five per cent level confidence 
was used determine significance differences. was 
hypothesized that neither the interviewer nor the instru- 
these instruments was constructed for use this par- 
ticular study. 


Harrison Gough, Manual for the California Psychological 
Inventory, Palo Alto: Consulting Psychologists Press, 1957. 
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ments would reveal any significant differences between the 
men who were classified “likely” virgins and the 
who were classified “unlikely” virgins. 


Results 


The highlight the study was the finding the lack 
support and acceptance for the subject’s pattern 
sexual behavior among members his peer group and 
his parents. Two-thirds the 100 subjects reported 
reticence discussing their virginity with female friends, 
and one-third them had never mentioned male 
friends. Most the subjects tended the defensive 
about their virginity discussions with male members 
their peer group. When virginity was referred 
group discussions with other men, both the “likely” and 
the “unlikely” virgins reported that they were teased, 
“razzed” and considered foolish. Very few the virgin 
men investigated this study had ever had support 
their virginity from male and female members their 
peer group from adults—including their parents. Many 
informed the writer that was the first individual whom 
they had ever told their virginity. 

Since the male peer group evidently does not support 
virginity, the writer believes that family experiences are 
crucial determining virginity sexual behavior. Some 
quctes from few the “likely” virgins lend support 
this point view: 


had opportunities for intercourse before, but 
wouldn’t able face myself ever went through 
with it. folks told not have intercourse prior 
marriage and respect them very highly. have strong 
sex urge but feel it’s very important restrain myself.” 

“In the family chat dinner, Mother told that she 
was virgin before marriage. Dad stated that had had 
sexual experience before marriage and had regretted it. 
would have been more pleased had been pure 
like myself.” 


These quotations suggest that some parents relate their 
son’s virginity marital happiness. With this type sup- 
port, virgin men probably esteem their virginity much 
more highly than such support had not been 

When support girl friends had been given the 
virgin men, undoubtedly helped them accept their own 
values about virginity. This support can readily seen 
from the following excerpts from interviews: 


“She was real pleased when told her was virgin and 
she mentioned that she wouldn’t have desired any other 
way. She commented that she wanted virgin prior 
marriage and therefore wanted virgin also.” 

“She wanted this way and said that she would have 
been displeased had had intercourse previously with 
anyone else.” 
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the other hand from material gathered from most 
the interviews, the writer believes that for virgin male 
disregard the sexual pattern his peer group means the 
loss prestige with that group. Though few the men 
have had support, general both the “likely” and the 
“unlikely” groups were continually subjected teasing, 
and ridicule, particularly male members 
their peer group. Three typical comments follow: 


“They always tell that don’t know what 
missing, and I’m beginning wonder missing 
anything.” 

“They tease calling ‘cherry’. Though want 
remain virgin and best friends, I’ve never said 
these groups, nor have friends recollection.” 

“They razz and tease every chance they get. The 
pet phrase seems foolish not take ad- 


Most the virgin men, regardless their intent re- 
main virgin until marriage, feel that their virginity not 
worthwhile contribution for discussion “bull sessions” 
with other men. For example: 


just sit and listen have nothing contribute 
the conversation.” 

“Being virgin especially difficult when comes 
your turn relate your experiences.” 

“When the fellows tell about sexual experiences 
usually feel left out, and have come the point where 
tell lies order get some rating and left alone. 
This lying leaves with feeling shame because I’m 
proud virginity. But just seems easier for not 
talk about pride.” 


Even some the girls who had been informed the 
men’s virginity had not given support acceptance. 


“She wondered what kind line was trying pull. 
She didn’t feel that any guy would turn down intercourse 
had half chance.” 

couple the girls have expressed amazement 
being virgin. They didn’t think that any fellow who had 
been around had not had intercourse.” 

also interesting note that despite the trend away 
from the double the “unlikely” rather than the 
“likely” virgin men appear most apt uphold this stand- 
ard. The following two comments are from “unlikely” 
virgin men: 

couldn’t marry non-virgin. wouldn’t want sexual 
intercourse with her wasn’t the first one. 

don’t want used girl. consider girl who has had 
premarital intercourse whore.” 

Statistically significant differences were found between 
the “likely” and the “unlikely” virgin men the follow- 
ing respects: 

Kinsey, Sexual Behavior the Human Female, Phila- 
delphia: Saunders Co., 1953, 324. 


The “likely” virgins were more concerned about 
religious ideals conflicting with unconventional sexual 
behavior. 


The two groups gave significantly different reasons 
for having remained virgin; the “likely,” for moral, idealis- 
tic reasons and the “unlikely,” for fear pregnancy, and 
lack opportunity. 


The “likely” virgins had begun dating earlier 
age. 


the California Personality the “likely” 
virgins had higher mean scores the Socialization scale 
(high scores indicate serious, honest, industrious, modest, 
obliging, steady, conscientious, responsible, self-denying, 
conforming traits) and Communality scale (high scores 
indicate traits deliberateness, moderation, tactfulness, 
reliability, sincerity, patience, realism, honesty, common 
sense, and good judgment). The results show that the 
“likely” virgins tend more self-denying and con- 
forming than the “unlikely” virgins, and also are less 
headstrong. 


The “likely” virgins had more male friends who were 
also “likely” virgins. 

The “unlikely” virgins masturbated more frequently 
51.3 per cent the “unlikely” virgins masturbated once 
more times per week compared with 29.8 per cent 
the “likely” virgins. 


The “unlikely” virgins petted more extensively; 30.8 
per cent the “unlikely” virgins were involved kissing, 
hugging, and fondling activities above and below the waist 
compared with 11.6 per cent the “likely” virgins. 


The “unlikely” virgins were more disturbed not 
having been able have sexual intercourse while engaged 
petting. 


significantly greater number the girl friends 
the “unlikely” virgins who had been informed the latter’s 
virginity hadn’t supported accepted their virginity, than 
was the case with the “likely” virgins. 

The data indicate that single pattern traits char- 


Gough, op. cit. 


acteristics associated with the adjustment “likely” 
“unlikely” virgins. Thus, appears quite possible that one 
individual might desire remain virgin when his self- 
esteem low, socialization traits (as defined the Cali- 
fornia Psychological Inventory) are high, sex education 
quite comprehensive and the interpersonal relationships 
with his parents are good. Another individual might desire 
remain virgin when his self-esteem high, socialization 
traits are low, sex education inadequate and his inter- 
personal relationships with his parents are poor, simply 
because the standard his specific peer group maintain 
virginity desirable status. 

More intensive and refined research will needed 
before know what factors are most closely associated 
with virginity, whether desired the individual not. 
This research would seem important wish under- 
stand support pattern premarital chastity among 


Conclusions 


This paper has described exploratory study volun- 
teer college freshman virgin men who stated that they 
were likely remain virgin prior marriage and those 
who stated that they were unlikely remain virgin until 
marriage. was demonstrated that virgin men college 
age, regardless their desire lack desire remain 
virgin, generally not receive support and acceptance 
for their virginity from either their peer group adults, 
including their parents. 

This lack support the value male virginity the 
American culture raises interesting question. Why isn’t 
support given primary groups when the official norm 
premarital chastity reiterated over and over again 
most the marriage texts and most the scholars? 

Statistically significant differences were found between 
the “likely” and the “unlikely” virgins regard re- 
ligious ideals, reasons for virginity, age for beginning 
dating, scores the Socialization and Communality 
scales the California Psychological Inventory, number 
male friends, frequency masturbation, petting activi- 
ties, desire for intercourse, and support from girl friends 
virgin behavior. 
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COLLEGE STUDENT CONCEPTIONS THE ROLES 
THE HUSBAND AND WIFE FAMILY DECISION-MAKING 


Dest 
Homemaker 


Rapid transition from rural agricultural urban 
industrial society has fostered many changes the distri- 
bution roles within the American family. Husbands and 
wives are longer performing their roles accordance 
with the traditional definition who should what the 
family. The changing status both men and women has 
created conflicting expectations. The lack precisely de- 
fined masculine and feminine roles our society today 
may source conflict between the husband and wife 
regard their proper role the family. 

Previous studies have described the roles generally 
played adult members families, particularly with re- 
spect decision-making and task performance.! The pres- 
ent generation young adults who will soon establish- 
ing families may have different conceptions the roles 
husband and wife the marriage situation from that which 
they have seen practiced their parental families. Burgess 
and stated that couples entering marriage each 
have certain pre-established ideas the correct role for the 
husband and for the wife. The newlyweds had developed 
these expectations marriage behavior their early en- 
vironment, especially their own childhood family. The 
conclusions Burgess and Cottrell are based upon data 
which are now over twenty years old. 

The data presented here were obtained part study 
conducted students social research methods class 
under the direction its instructor, Walter 


graduate student sociology, Washington State University, 
the time article was written. 

Clifford Kirkpatrick, The Family Process and Institution, 
New York: The Ronald Press, 1955, pp. 119-170; Ray Baber, 
Marriage and the Family, New York: 1953, pp. 173- 
174; Katherine Dupree Lumpkin, The Family: Study Member 
Roles, Chapel Hill: University North Carolina Press, 1933, pp. 
14-24; Ernest Burgess and Harvey Locke, The Family: From 
Institution Companionship, New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1945, pp. 21-23; Theodore Johannis, Jr., “Participation 
Fathers, Mothers and Teenage Sons and Daughters Selected 
Household Tasks,” the Coordinator, (4, June, 1958), pp. 61-62; 
Theodore Johannis, Jr. and James Rollins, “Teenager Percep- 
tion Family Decision-Making,” the (4, June, 1959), 
pp. 70-74. 

Burgess and Leonard Cottrell, Predicting 
Success Failure Marriage, New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939, 
pp. 175-176. 

Chairman, Department Rural Sociology, Washington State 
University (on leave Pakistan, 1958-60). 
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the Spring 1958. The sample consisted single male 
and female undergraduate students attending the State 
College Washington* during the semesters which the 
study was made. The list names from the college direc- 
tory was stratified class and sex and systematic 
sample was drawn effort make the sample 
similar possible the undergraduate population. 

Each student whose name was drawn was mailed six- 
page questionnaire which had been pretested class- 
room situation. The respondents were requested return 
the questionnaire the supplied pre-stamped envelope. 
The original sample 222 was reduced 179 drop- 
outs, marriage and refusals. The final sample consisted 
109 males and females. 

The median age the males was 20.7 and the females 
was 29.0; per cent the respondents were the fresh- 
man and sophomore classes. Twenty per cent were either 
engaged pinned. Twenty-nine per cent had taken mar- 
riage course either high school college. The median 
educational level fathers the respondents was 11.4 
years and mothers, 12.6 years. Eighteen per cent the 
respondents came from broken homes. Thirty-two per cent 
the males and twenty per cent the females were from 
open-country areas, the rest from towns cities. 

The questionnaire was designed obtain the students’ 
expectations what the roles the husband and the 
wife marriage should be, well their conceptions 
what these roles actually were the family which they 
were reared. Data obtained show, some extent, that 
young adults today not feel that the sex roles within 
the family are clearly defined they were their own 
family orientation. The study also reveals some sig- 
nificant differences between male and female respondents 
regarding these role expectations. 

The questionnaires provided information the de- 
cision-making responsibilities the respondent’s parental 
family and also the respondent’s expectations decision- 
making the family. The respondents were asked to: “In- 
dicate check the appropriate section who took the 


major responsibility for the following decisions your 


College Washington became Washington State Uni- 
versity September 1959. 


|_| 


Decision 
made 


Father husband 


Both 

Sometimes one, 
sometimes other 

know, undecided 
Total 
Number 


Father husband 
Mother wife 


Sometimes one, 
sometimes other 

Don’t know, undecided 


Father husband 
Mother wife 
Both 
Sometimes one, 
sometimes other 
Don’t know, undecided 
Total 
Number 


Father husband 
Mother wife 
Both 
Sometimes one, 
sometimes other 
Don’t know, undecided 
Total 
Number 


Father husband 

Mother wife 

Sometimes one, 
sometimes other 

Don’t know, undecided 
Total 


Number 


Buying anew car 


Buying furniture 


Decorating home 


Disciplining children 


2.9 
21.5 
97.1 72.3 97.1 


6.2 2.9 


100.0 
105 


Wife working 


14.0 
10.5 13.0 
79.0 32.6 87.0 


2.9 9.3 
100.0 100.0 
105 


Buying home 


100.0 


6.7 
3.3 

95.2 86.7 
3.3 


100.0 100.0 
105 


Buying major appliances 


10.7 
13.6 


718 


3.9 


100.0 
103 


5.7 10.6 1.4 
15.2 2.9 
87.6 74.2 95.7 


100.0 100.0 100.0 


Training children 


1.0 
6.7 32.3 2.9 


92.3 63.1 95.7 
4.6 1.4 


105 


Nature husband’s job 


87.6 87.3 81.2 


11.4 9.5 14.5 


1.4 

3.2 2.9 

100.0 100.0 100.0 
105 


Location home 


2.9 10.9 2.9 


97.1 79.7 


100.0 
105 


Males Females Males Females Males Females 
Parental Expec- Parental Expec- Parental Expec- Parental Expec- Parental Expec- Parental Expec- 
home tation home tation home tation home tation home tation 
57.2 43.8 43.9 29.0 1.9 3.1 3.1 
1.0 32.7 11.4 23.1 4.3 26.7 40.0 24.6 
56.2 51.6 71.0 65.3 85.7 73.8 72.3 56.9 75.4 
1.0 1.9 1.0 1.0 
1.0 4.5 1.0 1.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 1000 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
103 105 101 105 101 105 


Planning family budget 


15.0 5.8 
21.0 3.8 
59.0 
3.0 
2.0 
100 104 


10.9 
31.3 7.2 
51.5 90.0 
1.6 
4.7 


Amount and type life insurance 


305 484 290 
408 647 696 
1.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Buying food 

212 348 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
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13.7 
6.8 3.9 
1.0 1.0 
2.0 1.0 
14.7 
2.9 
100.0 
102 
7.5 1.4 14.6 
1.4 3.1 3.1 
7.2 79.2 
3.1 6.3 


family.” list twenty decision items followed this in- 
struction. e.g., buying new car, buying men’s clothes, 
buying women’s clothes, buying food, child training, wife 
working and type recreation enjoyed family. They 
also were asked to: “Indicate check the appropriate 
box who you think should take the major responsibility 
for making the following decisions.” list twenty-one 
items followed this question. These items were similar 
the ones the previous question. The distribution re- 
sponses both questions shown Table Since the 
males and females frequently gave varying responses, not 
only what they would expect the roles should be, but 
also what was actually done their parental family, 
their responses are shown separately. 

rather noticeable divergence from the traditional pat- 
tern dominant male role and submissive female role 
decision-making seen the respondents’ feelings that 
decisions should made jointly husband and wife. 
This spite the fact (or perhaps because the fact) 
that their own homes, they thought their mother 
their father the sole decision maker. Johannis and Rol- 
lins® had also found their study teenagers Tampa, 
Florida, that nearly three-quarters the families the 
mother and father were believed share the making 
decisions. 

almost every instance, the college students felt that 
the decisions should joint ones greater extent than 
they felt was practiced their family orientation. This 
finding was especially for such items planning the 
family budget, deciding whether not the wife should 
work, and training and disciplining the children. 

Considerable differences between the responses the 
male and female respondents were found. This finding 
agreement with those Johannis and Rollins® who also 
found that the male and female teenagers they studied saw 
family decision-making differently. 

most instances, both male and female respondents 
did not indicate that the husband should take over some 
the roles the wife has usually considered hers that the 
wife should take over roles usually considered the hus- 
band’s, but rather that these roles should shared both 
husband and wife, the decisions ones which both 
shared. However, almost all instances the females felt 
that decisions should joint ones greater extent than 
did the males. This was especially true those decisions 
involving buying new car, buying furniture, wife work- 
ing and buying major appliances few instances, the 
males felt the decisions should made the wife, for 
example such areas buying buying food 
and buying major appliances. very small percentage 
(1.0 per cent) the males felt that the wife should de- 


Theodore Johannis, Jr. and James Rollins, op. cit., 71. 
74. 
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cide the nature the husband’s job. 

These data are consistent with those obtained 1952 
study adolescent attitudes concerning the role women, 
reported sophomores and seniors enrolled con- 
solidated high school small midwest 

Another area covered this study allows for com- 
parisons the sex the respondents, that participa- 
tion certain household tasks. See Table However, 
comparisons could made between practices the par- 
ental home and the expectations the respondents. Some 
the more important differences found are, for example, 
that per cent the males felt washing the car should 
done the husband while only per cent the females 
felt this way. Similarly, while 86.8 per cent the males 
thought cleaning the garage basement the hus- 
band’s job, only per cent the females did. Ten per 
cent the males thought that both should clean the garage 
basement compared per cent the females. All 
these differences are statistically significant (could have 
occurred chance less than one time 100). 

These findings are consistent with those 
who states that more males than females expect the wife 
play traditional roles. could that such sex differences 
might lead future marital conflict, with the wife trying 
break away from her traditional role and the husband 
expecting her continue it. More females than males 
felt that getitng breakfast, making beds and dusting 
cleaning the house were the wife’s jobs. higher percent- 
age males felt these jobs should joint projects. Al- 
most per cent the males felt was solely their job 
get breakfast. 

Approximately per cent the males and 1.4 per cent 
the females felt that the wife should not work outside 
the home under any circumstances. This somewhat 
contrast Seward’s study which found that female stu- 
dents expected their husbands support However, 
both husband and wife must work, quarter the males 
compared 1.4 per cent the females felt the husband 
should help with the household chores all the time. 
third the males felt the husband should help most the 
time compared per cent the females, while per 
cent the males and per cent the females felt that 
the work should shared equally. Almost third the 


Walters and Ralph Ojemann, Study the Com- 
ponents Adolescent Attitudes Concerning the Role Women,” 
Journal Psychology, (1, February, 1952), pp. 101-110. 
They found that approximately two thirds the students favored 
the partnership role for husband and wife. comparing the re- 
sponses the boys and girls, they found that the partnership role 
was more popular with the girls. 

Alver Jacobson, “Conflict Attitudes Toward Roles the 
Wife and Husband Marriage,” American Sociological Review, 
(2, April, 1952), pp. 146-150. 

9G. Seward, “Cultural Conflict and the Feminine Role,” 
Journal Social Psychology, (2, November, 1945), pp. 177-194. 


Expected Cleaning garage Small appliance Keeping record 
Participants Washing car basement repairs family expenses 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
58.1 86.8 61.0 78.3 6.0 15.9 
Wife only 2.9 17.0 20.3 
Both 13.2 27.5 10.4 34.8 6.6 11.6 63.3 55.2 
Sometimes one, 
sometimes other 13.0 1.9 3.8 5.8 2.8 
Undecided 0.9 0.9 1.4 0.9 7.2 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 105.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Dusting and 
Getting breakfast Making beds cleaning house 
84.1 87.8 97.1 86.8 97.1 
Both 5.8 9.4 13.2 2.9 
Sometimes one, 
sometimes 13.2 10.1 1.9 2.9 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


106 males, females. 


females and only per cent the males felt the husband 
should help only when absolutely necessary. 

The results here would seem indicate that certain 
areas males seem moving away from their traditional 
roles. This seems especially true regard such 
household tasks getting breakfast, making beds and 
dusting cleaning the house. With many wives work- 
ing, are the husbands taking over jobs formerly thought 
belong wives? Male college students seem more willing 
for this shift take place than the females. There are, 
however, particular areas still regarded the males 
their jobs e.g., washing the car, cleaning out the garage 
and making small appliance repairs. 

summary, both men and women felt that most de- 
cisions the family should made jointly the hus- 


band and wife contrast the almost complete division 
labor which existed their own parental families. The 
women seem moving toward the men’s role, least 
toward sharing it. the same time, and like manner, 
the men are moving toward the women’s role. While 
possible that the respondents’ expectations will not 
carried out once they are actuaily married, the cooperation 
which has been indicated the data obtained, could 
feasibly aid marital adjustment rather than lead role 
conflict. 

The role practices the parental home, while perhaps 
some influence these college students’ role expectations, 
evidently have not set pattern which cannot revised 
the student’s own marital situation. 
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STARTED WITH QUESTION* 


East Tennessee State College 


During conversation December, 1958, the Reverend 
Carl Murray and the author asked each other this chal- 
lenging question. “If large church large community 
can offer full-time marriage and family counseling serv- 
ice, can smaller church smaller community offer 
part-time counseling service?” There appeared 
need for such service; the Reverend Murray was inter- 
ested; the writer was member his church and having 
been family life education and marriage coun- 
seling had professional interest this area service. 
Thus was born idea that eventually quietly spread 
some other phases our community life. 

The Church committees approved our proposed program 
part the Church’s community ministry. Arrange- 
ments were made for consultation services with the staff 
the local Mental Health announcement about 
the service was then made the local newspaper. The news- 
paper also wrote editorial commending the Church and 
the program. Thus, March 1959, the Watauga Avenue 
Presbyterian Church Johnson City, Tennessee started 
part-time Marriage and Family Counseling Service. The 
program had six-month budget one hundred dollars, 
part-time secretary-receptionist, interested minister, 
and part-time educator-counselor. was available the 
public, without fee, one-night-a-week basis. Confer- 
ences were appointment and although the response was 
not overwhelming was immediate. 

time passed, developed close relationship with 
the staff the Mental Health Center. Before long were 
involved weekly staff conferences. This relationship con- 
tinued and became kind mutual consultation and shar- 
ing through our case conferences. These weekly confer- 
ences contributed second significant development. 
became aware that others the community, e.g., ministers, 
lawyers, social workers, were interested and were also at- 
tempting work with families with problems. However, 
these people were working independently and did not have 
Experience Initiating Community Family Life Service. 

Assistant Professor Sociology. 

Program Marriage and Family Living, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Winston, Psychiatrist-Director; Bruce Carruth, 
ogist; Robert Owens, Psychiatric Social Worker. 
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the opportunity benefit from the stimulation sharing 
professional ideas and experiences. “Would possible 
bring interested people together for the purpose 
sharing seminar meetings marriage and family 
Through personal contacts found that in- 
terest such meetings did exist. then organized 
steering committee composed representatives from the 
Ministerial Association, The Mental Health Center, and 
the Sociology Department the local state college.* 
announcement was made and personal invitations extended 
interested persons. topic survey was taken the first 
meeting for the purpose planning future programs 
interest the participants. Thus, June, 1959, the 
monthly Community Seminar Counseling was started. 
has been meeting monthly for over year and has 
had from twenty forty persons representing various 
disciplines and professions attendance each meeting. 

about the same time the First Methodist Church 
brought Roy Burkhart the community for their Fam- 
ily Week Programs. Following Dr. Burkhart’s visit, Frank 
Settle, Minister that Church suggested expansion 
the counseling service include one night each week 
his Church. November, 1959, new announcement was 
made pointing out that marriage and family counseling 
was now available the public two different evening 
two different church locations. The expanded program in- 
cluded the services three ministers, psychologist, and 
family life educator-counselor. brochure describing 
the cooperatively sponsored service was sent, along with 
referral cards, all physicians, lawyers, and social work- 
ers the community.* 

During the fifteen months the counseling service has 
been developing, fifty-seven different persons have been 
counseled. More than one hundred and fifty conferences 
have been held involving over two hundred hours 
counseling. 

One the benefits from this growing emphasis upon 
family life our community has been expressed in- 


terest family life needs some the ministers, social 


East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, Tennessee. 
these materials are available from the writer upon 
request. 


workers, lawyers, and layman. Requests for talks fam- 
ily life topics and counseling have increased. think 
have noticed increasing interest books, pr: zrams, 
and services related family life. The East Tennessee 
Council Social Services, seven county organization 
laymen and professionals which meets quarterly, concen- 
trated their 1959 programs topics related family life. 
The latest development has been request, several 
ministers, for special training counseling. Currently six 
ministers are mecting group regularly the Mental 
Health Center, under the leadership Bruce Carruth, 
Psychologist, study the philosophy, methods, and tech- 
niques counseling applied the ministry. Several 
new developments may forthcoming. Some persons seem 
hesitate about coming church setting for counseling. 
Other persons cannot visit the churches during hours sched- 
uled for counseling; thus, there need for program 
serve those persons. There also need for preventive 


EARLY MARRIAGE RELEASED 


The new Brown Trust film Early Marriage has 
just been released and available for distribution. Write 


family life programs, such engaged couples classes and 
expectant parents classes. Some consideration being 
given converting the Community Seminar Counseling 
Community Council Family Relations. 

The significant factor these developments our com- 
munity was the emergence concern which quietly 
capitalized the opportunities resulting from felt needs. 
are still the beginning stage, and much yet 
done. However, can move only fast our community 
will permit. Cultural patterns are potent forces influencing 
and controlling change. They must given major con- 
sideration the development and expansion community 
family life programs, and services. New developments will 
take place our community recognizes its needs, and 
becomes ready accept new programs and services. 
However, have taken the first step desirable 
direction. 


Curtis Director, Brown Trust, 220 S.W. 


Alder, Portland Oregon for further 
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SOCIAL PERCEPTION, AGE, SEX, AND SIBLING RANK* 


Beck 


Los Angeles Harbor College 


With all the human intellectual traits which psychol- 
ogists have defined, classified, and measured during the 
last thirty years, notably slow progress has been made 
the field social perception, the ability judge the 
emotional content other persons’ behavior. Many tests 
requiring sensory acuity, manipulation symbols, and 
verbal comprehension have been developed, but attempts 
measure social perception have been scattered and un- 
coordinated, without theoretical context. There 
assurance, however, the observation that research all 
science characterized period creative explora- 
tion before findings begin fit together coherent 
pattern. 

unified theory human intellect which includes social 
intelligence recently has been formulated Guil- 
ford.' The theory, like the periodic table chemical ele- 
ments, provides systematic arrangement factors of- 
intellect, which have been identified factor analytic 
methods, and blank cells for hypothetical traits not yet 
identified. The model for the system three dimensional 
with right-angle vectors: contents, operations, and prod- 
ucts. Guilford explains that content human intellectual 
activity classified into four categories—figural (con- 
crete perceptual stimuli), symbolic (such digits and 
letters) semantic (words), and behavioral (judgments 
other persons). Operations represent the steps from sim- 
plicity complexity the intellectual manipulation 
contents—cognition (recognition stimulus), memory 
(retention recognized materials), divergent thinking 
(search for variations) convergent thinking (organization 
material under basic generalization), and evaluation 
(judgments relevance and acceptability). Products 
intellectual operations applied contents are six num- 
ber: (single concepts objects), classes (groups simi- 
lar units), relations (interaction among units 
transformations (variations observation description 
without violating basic structure), and implications (sig- 
nificance systems larger contexts content). 


Based Isabel Beck, Study Criteria Social Per- 
ception and Some Related Variables. Unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, University Southern California, 1959. (University Micro- 
films Card No. Mic 59-4385, Ann Arbor, Michigan). 

Guilford, Three Faces Intellect, American Psychologist, 
14, (8, August, 1959), pp. 469-479. 
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While many the cells Guilford’s structure intellect 
have been filled through his own and other psychologists’ 
research, very little has been accomplished the thirty 
cells involving behavioral content. this, Guilford says: 


the hypothesized behavioral column the structure 
intellect, which may roughly described “social” in- 
telligence, have some the most interesting possi- 
bilities. Understanding the behavior others and our- 
selves largely nonverbal character. The theory sug- 
gests many abilities this area, some having 
with understanding, some with productive thinking 
about behavior, and some with evaluation behavior. The 
theory also suggests that information regarding behavior 
also the form the six kinds products that apply 
elsewhere the structure intellect, including units, re- 
lations, systems, and on. The abilities the area 
social intelligence, whatever they prove be, will possess 
considerable importance connection with all those peo- 
ple who must deal with other people: teachers, law 
officials, social workers, therapists, politicians, statesmen, 
and leaders other 


1958 the Brown Trust gave grant the writer 
partial support study one form social intelli- 
gence social perception. The study assumed that social 
perception ability with range individual dif- 
ferences normal population, and hypothesized spe- 
cific relationships between this ability and some specific 
variables. Included the study was evaluation 
test the film, Emotional independ- 
ently produced Lester Beck, film consultant the 
Brown Trust. The film also was used the criterion 
identify relationships between social perception and the 
variables age, sex, and sibling rank. the Guilford 
model, Judging Emotional Behavior represents the trait 
identified with the cell behavioral content and with the 
operation cognition units recognition emotions). 
Individuals taking the test are required observe the be- 
havior two people reacting unknown stimuli, and 
judge which thirteen emotions being expressed. 
Among the variables examined connection with scores 
the test are age, sex, and sibling rank—all significant 
the work the Brown Trust. 


pp. 477-478. 
Beck, Judging Emotional Behavior, mm. sound 
film, Hollywood, California: Church-Wexler Productions, 1954. 


basic hypothesis the study states that individuals 
with the trait dependency are more sensitive the emo- 
tions others than are persons with independent per- 
sonalities. The hypothesis was justified follows: 


Individual ability perceive another person’s emotions 
probably related personality structure. Individuals 
whose needs involve strong social components, who are 
dependent others for many reassurances love and 
approval, are likely develop alertness small be- 
havioral cues. They may perceive more because they 
spend more time looking, they have learned 
order find ways inducing gratification their needs. 
child who wants cuddled and loved learns that 
has better chance success approaches his parents 
the right time—usually not, for example, when the male 
parent reading newspaper. Some individuals become 
quite skillful assessing the prevailing mood persons 
whom they are dependent from whom they want 
something; others somehow never quite learn when 
how approach individual solicit wanted ob- 
jective. 

Whether age, sex, and sibling rank are valid indices de- 

pendency was not within the scope the study, but the 

following direct relationships were established: 


Adult women tend judge the emotional behavior 
others more accurately than adult men. This study, in- 
volving over 200 persons each group, supports earlier 
unpublished studies using various versions the film. 


Age difference per were not found, when over 400 
adult men and women were divided into under-20, 20-30, 
and over-30 age groups. However, when the scores age 
groups were analyzed sex, interesting difference 
emerged: women under score significantly higher than 
men under 20, but significant difference found 
among other age groups. This means that the popula- 
tion tested the sex differences can accounted for almost 
entirely the scores the under-20 group! 


When the tested population was divided into four 
groups sibling rank—only child, youngest child, mid- 
dle child, and oldest child—the greatest difference was 
found between youngest-child men 
women. The youngest-child men scored lowest any sib- 
ling rank group, and women scored high- 
est. (Sibling rank the population tested was not related 
age time testing: the youngest-child group did not 
consist the same individuals the under-20 group, al- 
though findings for the two groups were similar.) 

The contrast between comparable age and sibling groups 
the two sexes may important finding. social per- 
ception developed result dependency traits, then 
the study indicates that women under are more depend- 
ent than male youngest siblings. Moreover, may said 


that males under probably are the most independent 
all adult age groups, and females under the most de- 
pendent; and that youngest male siblings are the most 
independent and youngest female siblings the most de- 
pendent. 

These suggestions, however, not fit the cultural stereo- 
type the teen-age rebel, shared both young men and 
young women quality not degree nor reports 
growing independence among women. The cultural stereo- 
types may wrong: women under may dependent, 
but not much adult approval upon peer approval, 
and this would encourage development social percep- 
tion much would striving for adult approval. Also, 
may true that little girls our culture adjust the 
whims others part the female role, while little boys 
are trained for the independent male role. Thus, when they 
reach late adolescence these roles are well practiced, and 
judgment emotions varies according the sex-role for 
which the young person has been trained. 

Another peculiarity the age-group sibling-rank per- 
formances social sensitivity that individuals change 
sensitivity they grow older (if the population sample 
the study representative). Females tend become 
less socially perceptive after age 20, and males tend be- 
come more socially perceptive after age reducing the 
earlier differences between the sexes. But when indi- 
vidual lives the age the youngest child family 
remains youngest child forever, far environ- 
mental influences during development are concerned. 
Apparently with respect performance Judging Emo- 
tional Behavior, youngest siblings, regardless age time 
testing, tend score high they are females and low 
they are males. 

The changing performance with respect age, and sta- 
bility with respect sibling rank point two cultural 
patterns for further examination: 


(1) Attitudes and behavior parents toward youngest 
female and youngest male siblings. Performances these 
two groups tempts the investigator speculate that boy 
who “baby the family” pampered and girl who 
“baby the family” just another baby. This certainly 
would place the boy non-competitive situation requir- 
ing particular sensitivity other people order 
gain attention and affectionate would given 
without solicitation. the other hand, the youngest-child 
girl may born into situation where she needs de- 
velop sensitive and responsive traits order meet the 
competition from older siblings for the affection the 
parents. 


(2) Changing differences between the sexes with age. 
Sex differences ability judge the emotions others 
probably are related sex roles time maturity. 
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children and adolescents, males and females are guided 
cultural pressures into traditional patterns social be- 
havior and social motives. These patterns child rearing 
which differentiate acceptable boy-behavior from accept- 
able girl-behavior, and expected parent treatment boys 
from expected treatment girls, have persisted into time 
when adult roles have become much alike for both sexes. 
Parents tend rear their children sex-differentiated 
patterns long part our culture, while they themselves 
play inter-changing roles home-maker, breadwinner, 
nurse-maid, and cook, family economics and social needs 
vary. 

This means that young adults represent traditional 
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cultural pattern which differentiates sex roles relatively 
sharply. The old social roles linger the training 
the young. Thus, girls may develop sensitivity minimal 
behavioral cues order fulfill the feminine “duty” 
meeting the needs others. The same pattern cultural 
mores requires boys goal oriented order achieve 
economic independence, the traditional adult male role. 
These early training patterns may lead the divergence 
sex roles among the young—a divergence which di- 
minishes with age. 

These areas need further investigation. The evidence in- 
dicates that investigation Social Perception children 
may show stronger sex differences than studies adults. 


EVALUATION STUDY GROUP COOPERATIVE PRESCHOOLS* 


The Clara Elizabeth Fund 


For the past ten years, the Clara Elizabeth Fund for Ma- 
ternal Health Flint, Michigan has provided professional 
supervision and consultation for all the cooperative pre- 
schools Flint and the surrounding area. The preschools 
were all part the Flint area Cooperative Preschool Or- 
ganization which meant that they had nearly identical pro- 
cedures and administration and quite similar programs. 
These facts seemed provide excellent opportunity 
attempt evaluate the program. Consequently, study en- 
titled, “An Appraisal Selected Aspects Group 
Cooperative Preschools and Their Value Enrolled Chil- 
dren and Mothers Flint, Michigan” was undertaken. 

The need for the study seemed apparent. Over period 
years, great deal has been written about the value 
the cooperative preschool—both positive and negative. 
However, before the present study was begun 1958-59, 
there were reports systematic investigations the 
value the cooperative preschool. This lack reliable and 
valid information was unfortunate but did not prevent 
many armchair philosophers and participants coop- 
erative preschools from embroiling themselves con- 
flicts, the resolution which, the basis then current 
information, was impossible. seemed that with the near 
ideal situation that existed the Flint area least be- 
ginning exploration the value those preschools would 
accomplish much. 


The Preschool Program 


The cooperative preschool program that operates this 
area similar many the cooperative preschool pro- 
grams other parts the United States. 

Each the eleven cooperative preschool groups that 
participated this study met two mornings week for 
two hours each morning. There are fifty-six these two 
hour sessions during the preschool year. The maximum 
time any child could spend the group was 112 hours 
during the year. The participating mothers these chil- 
dren obviously spent much less time the preschool en- 


brief report project submitted partial fulfillment the 
requirements for the degree Dector Education the Office 
Doctoral Studies, Teachers College Columbia University, 1959. 

Currently intern Counseling and Psychotherapy the 
Merrill-Palmer Institute. 


vironment. Parents attended monthly evening meetings 
discuss the preschool and their children. 

Each morning three mothers enrolled children and 
teacher were the staff. The two hour program 
provided the children situation which they could, 
within certain limitations, select their own materials for 
and methods play. various times throughout the morn- 
ing, the teacher planned some group activities such 
music, stories and juice time which most the children 
participated. wide variety equipment and supplies 
for the preschool child was available. 


The Method 


The subjects were 189 children and their parents. These 
were the total number children enrolled the program 
the time the study began. 

the beginning the year, questionnaire was sent 
the home each child. the first page the ques- 
tionnaire, parents were asked compare their child 
other children his age. Eleven dimensions were used; e.g., 
shyness, resourcefulness, aggressiveness, maturity. Par- 
ents were given three chocies that they could place 
check indicate that their child was either less shy, more 
shy, about shy other children his age. The second 
page the questionnaire listed eleven areas related 
child growth and development; e.g., social relations with 
other children, eating, sleeping. The parents were asked 
check the appropriate space the page they were 
currently concerned about their child’s development any 
the areas listed. other columns, the parents were also 
asked indicate whether not they usually agreed 
method handling their child’s behavior the desig- 
nated area, and whether not the parent usually felt ade- 
quate handle the child’s behavior. 

the end the year, the same questionnaire was sent 
all the parents who had been enrolled the time the 
study began and who were still preschool. There were 
166 these. Eighty-two complete sets the before and 
after questionnaire, per cent, formed the basis for the 
analysis the questionnaire part this study. 

The term qualified used here means that the teachers all met 


least the minimum standards the licensing agency, the Michi- 
gan Department Social Welfare. 
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The questionnaires were scored previously deciding 
whether the report that the parent gave the questionnaire 
was, for each dimension and each area, report de- 
sirable undesirable behavior the part their child. 
order ascertain what changes, any, had occurred, 
tabulating tables were set-up that there was space for 
all possible responses. Each dimension and area was tabu- 
lated individually such way that the response the 
parent each item the beginning the year and the 
response the same parent the end the year could 
ascertained. 

The second part the study involved selection 
random sample children from those that participated 
the questionnaire study; i.e., the total enrollment. the 
beginning the year, forty-two children were randomly 
selected from the total enrollment choosing every sixth 
name from the alphabetized lists children each pre- 
school group. For this sample population, teachers’ evalua- 
tions the beginning, middle and end the year were 
obtained, addition the questionnaires, and home in- 
terview was done with each mother the end the year. 
was hoped that the interview would bring light how 
the mothers perceived and evaluated the preschool exper- 
ience for themselves and their child. The teachers used 
standardized form specifically designated times during 
the year help them record their impressions each child 
the sample. list nine questions was used direct the 
interview with the mothers. the extent that individual 
situations permitted, verbatim notes were taken the 
interviews. 

Eight the children the sample population withdrew 
for various reasons from the preschools before the end 
the year and complete data could not obtained five 
others. Consequently, there were twenty-nine children left 
the sample population for whom complete data was 
obtained. 

The questionnaire part the study was analyzed 
whole from the information obtained the tabulating 
tables. However, the data each child the sample 
population was viewed individually. comparisons were 
intended attempted try ascertain which child 
which mother had profited most least from their ex- 
perience the preschools. 


Results 


The comparison the beginning the year question- 
naires with the end the year questionnaires revealed that 
the large majority mothers perceived their children 
the end the preschool year much the same way they 
had the beginning. individual dimensions, least 
sixty per cent and high eighty-five per cent the 
mothers reported that their children were about the same 
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the average child his age both the beginning and the 
end the year. Some mothers, ranging from seven fif- 
teen per cent, individual dimensions, reported what 
were considered negative changes while some other 
mothers, another seven fifteen per cent. reported what 
were considered positive changes. The analysis 
the dimensions page two the questionnaire revealed 
highly similar pattern, with one exception. The exception 
was that every item except one, mothers reported less 
agreement with their husbands handling the child’s 
behavior given area the end the year than they 
had the beginning. 

The analysis the data for each child the sample 
population revealed that chere were five general classifica- 
tions into which the analyses could grouped. These were 
the following: 


The mother child reported positive change 
personal growth during the cooperative preschool year but 
similar change had not been noted her child. (Four 
cases per cent.) 


The child seemed make positive change per- 
sonal growth during the cooperative preschool year but 
similar change herself was not reported the child’s 
mother. (Three cases per cent.) 


Both the mother and her child seemed make 
positive change personal growth during the cooperative 
preschool year. (Six cases per cent.) 


Neither the mother nor the child seemed make 
positive change personal growth during the cooperative 
preschool year. (Two cases per cent.) 


Both the mother and her child appeared enjoy the 
cooperative preschool experience but did not necessarily 
feel that their attendance resulted positive change 
personal growth for either both them. (Fourteen 
cases per cent.) 


Discussion 

Fourteen the twenty-nine cases the sample popula- 
tion fell into the fifth classification; i.e., cooperative pre- 
school was enjoyable but not necessarily personally re- 
warding experience for children and their mothers. With 
the remaining fifteen cases scattered among the other four 
classifications, seems reasonably apparent that partici- 
pation the cooperative preschools included this study 
tended least often not enjoyable experience 
for mothers and children. However, clear distinction 
must made between enjoying the preschool experience 
and finding that experience productive positive change 
personal growth. indicated above, some people seem 
feel that attendance cooperative preschool almost in- 


evitably brings about positive growth changes mothers 
and children. The results this study one group co- 
operative preschools casts considerable doubt upon such 


assumption. 

More than two-thirds the mothers reported their 
interview that had been profitable for them see their 
child group situation and able compare him 
group children his own age. Doing seemed 
help the mother place her child, her feelings about her 
child, and their relationship larger perspective and 
thereby aid the mother relax and less concerned about 
her child and his development. Such process has been 
iabelled dilution therapy; cooperative preschools are sup- 
posed aid this process. From the data presented here, 
appears that the cooperative preschools that participated 
this study bring about certain amount dilution 
therapy. 

certainly possible that there were other well 
greater changes the mothers and children who partici- 
pated this study than the present methodological ap- 
proach uncovered. seems obvious that the group 
mothers and children who shared the cooperative preschool 
experience was not actually the same group the end 
the year was the beginning for other reason 
than that they were all nine months older. Their growth 
age, plus whatever other kinds amounts growth might 
have taken place, changed the original frame reference 
the study. other words, the cooperative preschool 
groups were course different the end the year. 

The question then not, there any change?, but, 
What the nature the change and how has the coop- 
erative preschool contributed it? The material presented 
this study scems indicate that, though changes lack 
them fall into several rather general patterns, changes 
are varied the mothers and children who participated 
the cooperative preschool experience. Some mothers 
and children appeared not have changed all, some 
changed positively and some few negatively. 

Whatever contribution the cooperative preschool did 
make must judged light the very small part the 
preschool played the weekly life the child. The child 
spent four hours week the preschool and the other 164 
hours week having, doubt, much the same kind 
experience had had before started the preschool. 
Viewed this light, one can easily wonder how any 
changes took place that mothers could honestly attribute 
the effect the cooperative preschool. 


Implications 


There are various aspects this study which are sub- 
ject criticism. However, not possible this limited 
space make critique the study such was done 
the original publication more than very limited 
fashion deal with the broader implications the study. 

Some people seem have tendency accentuate the 
positive aspects cooperative preschools and ignore the 
problems involved them and also ignore the people who 
not find the cooperative preschool experience en- 
joyable profitable one. 

One the problems make real worthwhile par- 
ticipation the cooperative preschool possible for fathers. 
Lip service often given the idea that fathers are 
integral part cooperatives. Certainly many fathers could 
said giving much themselves the experi- 
ence time would allow but they are hardly involved 
working with the teacher and the group children 
the same way that the mothers are. the basis the 
data obtained the present study; i.e., that mothers re- 
ported less agreement with their husbands the end 
the preschool year than the beginning methods 
handling certain areas their child’s behavior, question 
certainly can raised regarding the possibility that some- 
what more harm being done mobilizing anxiety 
difficulty the mother-father relationship than good 
being done bringing about any supposed slight 
change the mother-child relationship. This issue not 
resolved the results this study but the finding 
least suggests that professional workers need give con- 
siderable thought and thorough evaluation pro- 
grams that involve children and mothers order ascer- 
tain what impact various programs have upon the mother- 
father relationship. 

Another problem that for mothers the cooperative 
preschool demanding master. Parents pay tuition, 
transport their children, pay for baby sitters for other 
children, assist with equipment and, into the bargain, serve 
participating mothers, administrative assistants, and 
janitors. When mother asked evaluate the values 
for her situation she invariably weighs the values she 
feels she has obtained against the effort that she has put 
into it. seems small wonder that some mothers per- 
ceived the cooperative being great deal work for 
what turned out relatively insignificant gain. 


the family life coordinator 


the family life coordinator 
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